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‘Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
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MOTHERLESS MARY, 
( Continued ) 


On the day previous to Mary’s 
parture, Morley pretended to recollect 
a friend in the neighbourhood, to whom 
he wished to pay a visit, and he accord-| 
ingly set off on horseback; but loitered 
at the nearest village until the stage 
passed; which he closely followed, and 
reached the inn just as Mary was pre-| 
paring to alight. Her surprise at see- 
ing him ready to hand her out was ex- 
treme, and was still further increased, 
when he assured her, that he came pur- 
posely to protect and serve her, should 
his services be in any way necessary. 
Mary, though naturally unsuspecting, 
was not so entirely ignorant of life as 
not to have heard of the tricks prac-) 
tised by unprincipled young men; and a) 
sudden thought crossed her mind, that 
she would not probably be so safe un-| 
der his protection as she might be alone, 
—she, therefore, coolly thanked him for! 
his proffered civility, but assured him 
she had no apprehension of its being: 
requisite, as she was going to visit her; 
father, who resided ‘1 London; and| 
whom’ she hoped to have the pleasure of} 
embracing in a very short time. 
ley apologized for the liberty he had) 
taken; but persisted in urging her to 
Jet him see her safe to the end of her 
journey; adding, that he should con- 
sider her refusal as particularly morti- 
fying, after having proceeded so far in! 
his zeal to serve her. Mary did no 





Mor-.| 





| Wis ry to appear ungrateful, and as she 
lw as above the litle pride of wishing to 


conceal her father’s humble situation, 
de-! 


and imagining there could be no im- 
/propriety in his conducting her safely to 
him, she permitted him a take a seat 
in the coach with her. When they 
‘reached the house to which the coach- 
‘man was directed, Mary enquired of 
ithe servant who came to the door, for 
(Mr. Powell, * I 4nows no such parson” 
;was the abrupt reply. Mary looked at 
‘the number on dee ‘door; “Is not this 
‘little Moorfields?’ ” she asked the coach- 
rman. ‘“ To be sure it is” he answered, 
surlily; ; “and there is no other in po 
non.” ‘ Then, my good girl, have you 
jnot an elderly gentleman in the house 
who is sick?” ‘ No we h/asent no el- 
iderly gentleman sick or well; there’s 
‘only Misis and me, and young master, 
so it can’t be here you wants to come.” 
| With these words she was proceeding 


ito shut the door, when Mary requested 


to see her mistress. The girl muttered 
“ what’s the use of troubling Jissis, 
can’t you believe me?” She, however, 
called the woman out, who rather more 
civilly assured her, that there was no 
such person inthe house as she enquired 
for, nor did she know any one of the 
name. Mary looked at Morley with a 
mingled emotion of surprise, alarm, and 
suspicion. ‘I can read your thoughts, 

Miss Powell, but, I protest to heaven, 
they wrong me; I will own to you that 
I had a vague suspicion that you were 
somehow deceived, and that idea deter- 
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mined me to attend you; I am now | 
happy that I did so, as I can have the) 
happiness of conducting you back tol 
Mrs. Bouverie.” Mary burst into} 
tears, “ good Heavens!” she exclaimed) 
« what shall I do? this is a most cruel 
deception! But indeed, captain Mor-} 
ley, I cannot, will not, return with Apo 
“ Well then, permit me to advise voi 
as to your most cen course, and vou 
will be satisfied that I am not the author 
of this imposition. It will be impossi-) 
ble for you to return to night alone; 
this house appears a respectable one, 
and, I dare say, the good lady will 
have no objection to give you a lodging) 
until you write to Mrs. Bouverie, and. 
learn if there has been no mistake in! 
the direction given you.” “ Why I do| 
fet lodgings, to be sure, sir,” answered 
the woman, “ but not to stranyers,— 
howsumever, the young lady can walk) 
into my parlour, a bit, and perhaps we! 
can settle things.” This young lady. 
is an entire stranger in London,” said) 
Morley, * but you need not be under! 
any apprehension; whatever demand yo u 
make shall be settled before hand.’ 
The landlady apparently well please dby | | 
this promise, shewed them into a de 
cently furnished room, and there lef 
ig Mary now referred once mori 
» her letter, and found the direction! 
was too legibly written for there bein; 
ahy mistake; she showed 1t to captain! 
Morley, who, struck by the hand writ. 
ing, could not conceal his surprise.| 
“ May I solicit your confidence, Mary | 
so far as to ask to sce the contents of 
this letter?” Mary bowed assent; and, 
when he had ran over the contents, he! 
turned to her with a look of concern, in 
which admiration was strongly blended. 
“ You have, I fear, been scandalousl, 
imposed on, Miss Powell; but not by 
me, I give you my word; nay, I even 
suspect, that those you consider yu 
greatest friends, will prove your great-| 
est enemics: I must not say more at) 
present, but be assured, I will not quit, 
‘town until I see you ina place of safety. 
(To be continued.) 


















































COMPANION. 


For the Parlour Companion. 


ODE. 


1|| Written for, and sung at the celebration of Wash- 


ington’s birth-day, February 22, 1819. in Frank- 


ford. 


>!Oh' where is the spot where the hero’s entom’d, 


’Neath the high tow’ring monument rear’d by 
his nation, 
Or where o'er that head where the laurel hag 
bloom’d, 
Does the life-breathing statue uprear its proud 
station 
All his virtues to save 
From the sleep of the grave 
The ceasless corrosion of time’s rolling wave, 
Oh! where can the stranger adore at the 
grave, 
Of the pride of the sage, and the boast of tha 
brave? 


|By vassals and slaves the proud sculpture of art, 


O’er the wreck of their country and freedom’s 
erected, 
No splendor can brighten the gloom of the heart, 
Or illumine the mem’ry which vice has infected. 
Our Washington’s fame 
Is preserv’d by the flame 
Of freedom which gave us ’mongst nations a 
name; 
Tho’ humble his tomb, and remote is his 
grave, 
He’s the pride of the sage, and the boast of 
the brave. 


(||Each patriot his name in his heart doth enshrine, 


With the deeds he achieved, and his triumphs un- 
fading, 


And mingles his praise with his mirth and his wine, 


Whilst the tear-drop his eye’s glowing lustre is 
shading, 
And in every breast 
A deep sigh is represt, 
And a requiem breathed for our Washington's 
rest, 
And gratitude ever his mem’ry shall save 
W ho’s the pride of the sage and the boast of 
the brave! 
G. 
—=s +e 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 
Concluded. 


We now come to the last class into 
which the modern belle has been divid- 
ed; viz. the aged belle. This lady may 
be immediately known by an affected 
air and studied sprightliness of demean- 
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jour. She talks much more than cither 
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) That charm shall grow, while _what fatigues the 





6} the toregoing classes, and puts on a! 
greater superabundance of ornaments.| 
Her cheeks glow with more colour, and, 


her dress betrays a more /?beral turn of 
A blooming miniature of a| 


thinking. 
fancied lover supplies the place of the! 


faded one of her father; and though it 


is with difhculty she can ascend her) 


carriage steps, she never refuses a part- | 


ner at a ball, because it is the fashion to} 
slide down a dance. But follow her 
home—and see the fretful airs, and in-, 
dignant passions into which she is thrown: 
i cause some one more engaging has, 
received greater attentions than herself. \ 
Ask of her if she thinks of the swift) 
lapse of time, of the few years w hich} 
remain unto her, and of the certain ap-| 
proach of that hour which is to cover) 
her with the dust of the earth? she will! 
be startled, but confess that she hopes| 
to meet death as a christian—that for 

her part she has injured no one, and al- (| 
ways meant to be right in her conduct—| 


and that where the Aeart was sound,| 


there, < favourable issue might be ex-| 
pected!—May my fair and amiable read-| 
ers learn a different lesson—and 


taught to meet death on other principles| 


and with other hopes! May their lives} 
be so serene and virtuous, their de port-| 
ment so correct and exemplary, as to 
secure to them, in the last moments of}; 
mortality, that peace “ which passeth! 
understanding! 

I would earnestly address every fe- 
male for whose comfort and happiness 
I was interested, in the following beau-} 
tiful lines of Pope: 


Ah, friend! to dazzle, let the vain design; 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart be thine! ), 


ring 
Flaunts and goes down, an dinnid thing: 


So when the sun’s broad beam has tir’d the sight, 
All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light, 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 

Aad unobserved the glaring orb declines. 


Or, I wauild advise her in the equally); 
beautiful lines of ‘Thompson. 
Well order’d home, man’s best delight to make; 


And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
With every gentle care eluding art, 





THE PARLOUR COMPANION. 


To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 

And sweeten all the toils of human life, 

| THis BE THE FEMALE DIGNITY AND PRaIsE! 
D. 


—D- 


|The following lines are supposed to have beer 
written on the subject of a mutual affection, and 
interview, between the unfortunate Emmeétt and 
Miss Curran, prior to his death. 


When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 
h! say thou wilt then, when they darken the fame 

| Of a life that for thee was resign’d— 

Fondly weep, and however my foes may condemn 
Efface with thy tears their decree. 

For heaven can witness, though guilty to them 

, I have been but too faithful to thee. 


With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 
Every thought of my reason was there; 

In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above, 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine! 

‘Oh! blest are the lovers and friends who shall live, 

| The days of thy glory to see; 

| But the next dearest blessing that heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 


———— 2 ¢ Sa 


SILENCE. 





be|!a1 


phave once declared for them; thus 


Pythagoras enjoined on his pupils an 
»solute silence for a long noviciate. I 
am, however, far from approving of 
such a taciturnity; but, at the same 
time, I highly recommend the end and 
intent of the sage’s injunction; which 
is to dedicate the first parts of life more 
to hear and learn in order to collect 
materials, out of which to form opinions, 
founded on proper lights, and well ex- 
amined, sound principles, than to be 
presuming, prompt, and flippant in haz- 
arding one’s own slight, crude notions 
of things; and thereby exposing the 
nakedness and emptiness of the mind, 

like a house opened to company before 
it is filled with either necessaries or or- 
naments for their reception and enter- 
tainment. And not only will this dis- 
arnce follow from such temerity and 
presumption, but a more serious danger 
lis sure to ensue, that is, the embracing 
errors for truths, prejudices for princi- 
ples, and, the adhering to false, and 
perhaps dangerous notions, because we 
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submitting for life the understandin; 
and conscience to a yoke of base anc} 
servile prejudices, vainly taken up, anc 
obstinately retained. 
i 6 Gee 
MUSIC. 
By William Strode, who died in 1644. 


When whispering streams do softly steal 
With creeping passion through the heart; 
And when at every touch we feel 
Qur pulses beat ani! bear a part; 
When chords can make 
A heart-string break, 
Philosophy 
Can searce deny 
The soul can melt in harmony. 


O lull me, lull me! charming air, 
My senses rock with wonders sweet; 
Like snow «1 wool thy tallings are, 
Soft like a spirit’s ave thy feet; 
Grief who need fear 
That hath an ear? 
Down let him lie, 
Ant slumbering die 
And change his soul for harmony. 
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WALTER SCOTT. 


From Hazlitt’s Lectures. 


Walter Scott is the most popular of all the poe 
lof the present dav, and deservedly so—He des- 
leribes that which is most casily and generally un- 
jderstood, with more vivacity and effect than any 
jbody else. He has no excellences, either of a lofiy 
jor reeondite kind, which lie beyond the reach of 
the most ordinary eapacits to find ovt; but he has 
lall the good qualities which all the world agree to 
understand, His style is clear, flowing and trans- 
parent his sentiments, of which his style is an 
easy and natural medium, are common to him with 
this readers He differs from his readers only in a 
‘greater range of knowledge and facility of expres. 
sion His poetry belongs to the class of che impro- 
visatori poetry. It has neither depth, height, nor 
breadth in it; neither uncommon streneth, nor un- 
common refinement of thought, sentiment, nor 
language. Ithas no originality. But 1f this author 
has no research, no moving power in his own 
breast, he relies with the greater safety and success 
on the force of his subject. He selects a story such 
las is sure to please, full of incidents, characters, 
ijpeculiar manners, costume and scenery; and he 
ltells it in a way that ean offend no one. 
liwearies or disappoints you He is communicative 
‘and garrulous; but he is not his own hero. He 


He never 





A passtonate woman. 


A passionate woman's happiness 1 
never in her own keeping; it is the spor 
of accident, and the slave of events: ] 
is in the power of her acquaintance, he: 


servants, but chieflv of her enemies, anc! 
all her comforts he at the mercy of 


others. So far from being willing t 
add to her other attractions that of 
meekness and humility, she consider: 
meekness as the want of a becomin; 
spirit, and lowliness as a despicable anc 
vulgar meanness.—And an imperiou 
woman will so little covet the ornamen 
of an amiable and quiet disposition, tha 
it is almost the only ornament she wil: 
not be solicitous to wear. 


EPIGRAM. 


Says Tom the other day to Sue, 
My dear, last night, I dreamt of you, 
Metbought I saw in thee combined 
Youth, beauty, and a polish’d mind; 
But why that smile, my dear, you kuow, 
Dreams alwoys by cyntraries go. 


never obtrudes himself on your notice to prevent 
| your seeing the subject What passes in the poem, 
| passes much as it wouk! have done in reality. The 
Mr. Scott 
vividness 
of pencil in placing external objects and events be- 
| fore the eve The foree of his mind is picturesque, 
{rather than moral. He gives more of the features 
of nature, than the soul of passion 
the distinet outlines and visible chanzes in ontward 
Lobjects, rather than their ** rocral consegue nees.” 
He is very inferior to lord Byron, in intense passion, 


liauthor has little or nothing to do with it 


\ has great intuitive power of fancy, great 


He convey a 


to Moore, in delightful faney, to Wordsworth in 
\\profound sentiment, but he has more picturesque 
|'pow er than any of them; that is, he places the ob- 
| jects themselves, about which they might fee! and 
think, in a much more striking point of view, with 
| greater variety of dress and attitude, and with more 
local truth of colouring. His imagery is gothic and 
grotesqte. ‘The manners and actions have the in- 
terest and curiosity belonging to a wild country and 
a distant period of time. Few descriptions have a 
‘more complete reality, amore striking appearance 
jof life and motion, than that of the warriorsin the 


\Rhoderic Dhu, from their concealment under the 
fern, and disappear again in an instant. 
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